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great public services that were undertaken by the state , such as the 
inspection of mines, the improvement of highways, the postal service 
and the erection of public buildings ; he also traces the history and 
discusses the functions of the provincial intendant. The efforts of the 
government, just before the Revolution, to reform the system that had 
been built up so laboriously during the Bourbon period is briefly 
alluded to but not discussed in detail. 

It is not possible in the space of a brief review to give an adequate 
idea of the wide fields or of the variety of subjects that Professor 
Viollet has found it necessary to cover and present in this study. So 
far as the reviewer is able to judge, the work has been done with 
thoroughness and care. The narrative is written in the author's lively 
and informal style and makes easy and interesting reading. His 
digressions may be criticized as not always pertinent and sometimes 
confusing ; but they are always informing and usually have some con- 
nection with the main theme. It is doubtless true that the ethics of 
dueling was as vital a matter to some Frenchmen of the time as the 
theory of divine right. Professor Viollet shows no great sympathy for 
the old regime, but he tries to do justice to its aspirations and is spar- 
ing in the use of exclamation points. The reviewer is pleased to note 
the presence of an index, though on the side of the subject matter it is 
not so complete as might be desired. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 

The Origin of the English Constitution. By GEORGE BURTON 
Adams. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Henry Frowde , 
Oxford University Press, 1912. — 378 pp. 

In the present volume Professor Adams presents, as a coherent and 
complete whole, his theory of the origin of the limited monarchy in 
England with which students of the English constitution have become 
familiar through his articles published during the last few years in the 
English Historical Review and in its American namesake. Professor 
Adams has done more, however, than merely bring together these 
papers. Of the first three chapters, introductory to the main theme, 
two are entirely and the third is mainly new. The fifth chapter, 
containing some discussion of the clauses of the Great Charter, is also 
for the most part new. By using for the discussion of critical and 
technical matters the notes appended to the several chapters, the author 
has succeeded in keeping the text relatively free from detail and in 
making it available for the use of others than professed specialists. 
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Readers of this class, however, if the book fall into their hands — as it 
should — will regret that most of chapter v was not similarly relegated 
to the merciful category of matter to be skipped. 

Professor Adams's theory of the origin of the limited monarchy is thus 
stated by himself : 

The thesis of this book is that this English national constitution ... is a 
direct outgrowth of the earlier feudal constitution of the state; that it rests 
wholly upon foundations that were laid in the feudal age; that the dis- 
tinctive features which made the English a constitution of a new type in 
the political history of the world came in the germ from feudal arrange- 
ments and were developed under the influence of principles derived from 
feudal law. The English limited monarchy of later times could never 
have been regarded as<a direct outgrowth of the Saxon, non-feudal state, 
as it existed for instance under Cnut, except by a preconceived and 
strained interpretation of the facts of history. ... It was the thorough 
feudalization of England which resulted from the Conquest that made the 
constitution possible, not by establishing a strong monarchy against which 
primitive Teutonic liberty reacted later, but by introducing with the strong 
monarchy a new conception of the relation of the king to those of his 
subjects who in that age constituted the nation, and who alone could con- 
stitute it, by introducing the definite contract-idea of the feudal system. 

Professor Adams is careful to define his use of the term " constitu- 
tion." By this 

is not meant the whole system of government, all the organs of the state, 
the whole political machinery, national and local. What is meant is the 
machinery of a limited monarchy, those devices by which an absolutism, 
once existing in fact, can be retained in form and theory while the real 
government of the state is transformed into a democratic republic. 

It might thus appear that " The Origin of the Limited Monarchy" 
would be a more accurate title for this work than the one which the 
author has chosen, since it is with this feature of the constitution and 
not with the constitution as a whole that he is concerned. Indeed, he 
perceives the possibility of this criticism, and he meets it by telling us 
that " if we once undertake to separate the distinctive features of the 
English constitution which are due to the development of the limited 
monarchy from those that are not, we shall find so little of essential 
importance left in the second class that it will hardly seem worth while 
to make the distinction." That is to say, the problem of explaining 
how the English constitution came to differ from all others is the 
problem of accounting for the limited monarchy. 

After describing the regular, feudal organization of the Anglo-Norman 
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government, the origin of which he seeks in the Frankish, not in the 
Anglo-Saxon state, and after explaining the operation of the non-feudal 
element, the royal prerogative, Professor Adams deals with what he calls 
" The First Age of Change," the Angevin period, from the accession of 
Henry II to the reign of John, principally in order to show that by 
the rapid development of the prerogative the monarchy was tending to- 
ward a complete absolutism, and would become one unless absolutist 
tendencies could be checked. The principle that was destined to 
hold them in check was the principle " that there is a body of law 
above the king which he may be compelled to obey if he is unwilling to 
do so." According to Professor Adams, this principle " was derived 
directly from feudalism, and . . . it was the work of the Great Charter 
of 1 2 15 to transfer it from that system then falling into decline to the 
newer governmental system just beginning to be formed." In extorting 
the charter from John the barons not merely compelled him to promise 
to keep the law, but set up machinery to constrain him to keep his 
promise. This was furnished by clause 61, which legalized insurrec- 
tion as a last resort if the king persisted in violating the charter. Of 
this clause Professor Adams says : " A clumsy arrangement, impossible 
to operate with success, no doubt; but we should never forget that it 
was the first step ever taken in history towards what we know as a lim- 
ited monarchy." 

In the chapter on " The Immediate Results of Magna Carta " Pro- 
fessor Adams shows how, during the thirteenth century, the idea under- 
lying the charter, the guiding principle of the constitution as he holds 
it to be, was perpetuated and acted on, and so strengthened that it 
could never be forgotten nor permanently overridden. 

R. L. S. 

The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George III. By Sir Thomas Erskine May. Edited and continued 
by Francis Holland. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1912. — Three volumes : xvi, 468, xiii, 441, xvii, 398 pp. 

May's famous work has done service for two generations of students, 
and, now that it is supplemented by a third volume, bringing it down 
to the present day, it promises to have a new lease of life. The 
original text, tracing the broad outlines of English constitutional 
development from George III to about i860, remains unchanged in 
this new edition, save for a few corrections and explanatory notes by 
the editor. Of this nothing needs to be said. It is an orderly and 



